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ABSTRACT 

A Study to determine teachers' attitudes toward 
inservice education programs was conducted in relation to the RISE 
(Regional In Service Education) Teacher Center (Connecticut ) , which 
provided two types of service: mandated inservice programs for 
participating schools^ and voluntary professional development 
programs. Data for the study were obtained through interviews with 36 
teachers categorized as ncnusers, occasional users, and frequent 
users of the voluntary and mandated R7SE programs. Teachers' 
perceptions were gathered on: (1'; purpose of inservice programs; (2) 
inservice and curriculum development; (3) administration and 
inservice; (4) choice versus compulsory programs; (5) preferred 
inservice; (6) responsibility and control of professional growth; (7) 
RISE physical resources; (8) advisors and consultants; (9) teacher 
center policy board; (10) preservice education; (11) children's 
learning; (12) adults' learning; (13) career satisfaction; and (14) 
life plan. Three interrelated themes emerged from the responses as 
essential issues; these themes reflected the teachers' views of 
themselves as professionals and as individuals. In spite of the 
differences evident from individual beliefs, the interviews supplied 
useful findings for the tfeacher center, the overriding theme of which 
was that RISE provided a composite of attributes, the most important 
of which was teacher -advocacy . (FG) 
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ABSTRACT 

A -PHENOMENOLOGICAL STUDY OF USER AND NON USER PERCEPTIONS 

« 

OF A TEACHER CENTER AND INSEBVICE 

The current trend tbward the 'use of teacher centers as an 
avenue for teacher growth and deveiopment has created substantial 
professional interest. Relevant literature to date, however, 
has been primarily descriptive and theoretical, and until very 
recently no research had been found which addresses teachers' 
perceptions as outcomes. Neither has any study been identified 
that characterizes users and non users of a rural teacher center. 

RISE Teacher Center has completed its fourth year of ser- 
vice to 500 teachers in nine towns in east-central Connecticut. 
n aemographic survey of these teachers revealed three categories 
of their usage of this center: Non Users ^ Occasional Users, and 
Frequent Users, The major purpose of, this study was to examine 
perceptions of teachers representative of these categories with 
regard to their beliefs about the effects of inservice and other 
teacher center services upon themselves. » 

A research team was formed and trained to collect the data 
by conducting in-depth oral history interviews with 36 teachers 
representative of the sampling criteria. Interviews were tran- 
scribed and analyzed in accordance with the phenomenological atti- 
tude of reduction in order to identify essences of these teachers 
perceptions. Analyses were conducted independently by two people 
experienced in such research; their findings were then studied 
for agreement upon essence and major and minor themes. 



'^Te2ichers~\viiQ voTuETtraTxly used the center ^s services clearly 
confirmed the values incorporated in its organizational plan 
and services. Elements of inservice that consisted of personal 
chdice, ^collegial sharing, program content that could be seen 
and/or applied in the classroom, and presentations made by prac- 
ticing teachers rather than visiting "experts*^ were most valued. 
It was also agreed that teachers should.be involved in determination 
and planning of programs. Wariness toward administrator control 
of in-service was extensively documented. Three^ essenci^s constitut- 
ed major themas throughout the discourse generated by this study: 
empowerment; locus of control; trust. 
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Introduction. 

In recent years the resources and energies committed to. 



the ongoing prof esslonal N^evelopment of-classro-oTn-t-e-achers-have- 
ihcreasingly- been- -invested in^-teacher .centers Tederal^j^sjat? 
local and private funding hav6 provided the necessary resources 
to generate a steady proliferation of centers across the country 
While most programs are in their^ first and second years of 
operation, many precursor centers have be^ serving teachers 
for a longer t^me. These mJre seasoned program^ incorporate 
a richness of eliperience and resources that invites formal 
research aimed at providing clearer understanding of the essence 
of effective functioning. This document reports upon one such 
investigation. • 

■At the time- of. this study the RISE (Regional In Service 
Education) Teacher Center had completed its fourth year of 
'.service to approximately five^ hundred teachers in rural, 
east-central Connecticut. '.RISE provides two broad services: " 
mandated/ inservice programs^'f or participating schools; \ 

voluntary prof essional' development programs for teachers of • 
member schools. While all teachers "had been exposed to the 
Center 'through mandated inseryice, only a portion 'had opted- 
to attend voluntary programs. This study examines similari- 
ties and differences of perceptions among teach-ers categoriz- 
ed as "Non Users", "Occasional lJs"ers^- and 'T-requent- U^^^^ 

of the voluntary programs offered by RISE. 



.The study began during the sununer of 1980 with the forma- 
tion of a research team: six interviewers to. collect the data; 



a research consultant to assist in th^ training of the inter- ^ j) 

viewers and the analysis of data; the principal investigator 

who authored and directed the project. Owing to the amount of <^ 
time required for transcribing interviews and the painstaking 
process of analysis*, the project has continued for ten months. 
Thirty-s^ix teacher interviews produced a plethora of data, much 
of which was quite rich. The process of reaching a final analysis 
has been gradual, and statements of fii^diri^s have been expressed 
with due awareness of the limitations of the study. ^ 

♦tFindings and conclusions are limited to analysis of ^ 

interview da/ta for the thirty-six participants who were 
» • * » 

interviewed, 

'•The quality of interviews varied considerably in 

accordantte with* the skills of the interviewers, the 

■ • "* 

openness of the interviewees, and the interpersonal^ 
>^ dynamic between interyiewer and inTterviewee , _^ 

••While /the research consultant and the principal inves- 
* ' - ♦ - ^ I 

•tigator enjoyed a high incidence of _ agreement in 
identifying ''essences'* in the interviews, it is not 
assumed that another researcher would exact precisely 
the same findings. 
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General Problem 

• • • ^ • 

♦ * ♦ ' 

Teacher center research has been_priniari.ly descrip-^ive,^.!.. 
and theoretical. Very little data addresses questions of ou^;3' 



comes, and until this study was" already' in process no resHrc^: 
had been identlf-lejd^which sought to identify attributes and 
perceptions of teachers who could be classified as "users", 
and "non Users*\ Furthermore, np^ research was found that, ex- 
plored perceptions of teachers who lived and taught in a 
rural area. , The purpose of this phenomenological . study was 
to examine the, perceptions- of teachers categorized as "Non- 
Users'/, "Occasio-nal Users", and "Frequent Users" of RISE 
Teacher Center through the medium of in-depth oral history 
interviews. More precisely, the study sought to identify 
these teachers' ° perceptions regarding the effects of inservice 
and teacher center services upon themselves. 

Research Question^g^ ^''^ \^ ^ * . 

1. What are these teachers' beliefs about inservice* programs 

v, ■ 

• with regard to: 

a. educational philosophy and goals of the system 

b. . relationship to professional development/ renewal • 

c. curriculum development * ' 

d. roles and functions of the administration 
a. ^relevance and usefulness of programs 

,f, teacher participation in determining programs 
g. freedom of choice vs',- compulsory programs 

2. What are their beliefs about RISE Teacher Center with^ 
regard to: 

a. physical resources 

advisor /consultant services 
c. benefits unique to the teacher center format 
d_._ teacher involvement in center governance (policy 

board) , ^ • 

^ "^v-teach.ejr_p>articipation in 'determining programs 

f, relevance of pragr^s-^ajfelt needs of self and 
colleagues' "^-^^ ^.-'^ . / 

g, factors which motivate/mitigate against in- 
^ volvement 



' 3. What are these teachers' beliefs with regard to: 

* ' . ~ * • ^ _ 

r ' a. adequacy, of their, preservice training 

b. indiV'iduaT teacher responsibility -for prof essional- 

- ' ' development ' ^ n a. 

c. sense of control over dne's professional development:^ 

d. children's learning 

e. adult learning . ' 
• f. career satisfaction 

g. life pian 

Research Design v ' 

. The investigation is triploid in that it synthesizes three 

evidential sources: tf 

1? A description of the RISE Teacher 'Center program incor- 
■ porating its corxceptual organizational and service fea- 
tures was approved by the Director and Staff. (Appendi-x A) 
2. Tape-recorded oral history Interviews were conducted 
with a representative sample of thirty-six teachers 
from the RISE service area. In order to achieve as 
broad representation as possible, the sample was first 
balanced according to- sex, then according to years of 
teaching experience. (Table I) Frequency of voluntary use of 
the center was obtained via a- demographic survey con.- 
• duated' during thr winter of 1979-80,. (Appendix B) The 
.* sample wag further restricted to include only teachers who 
had served in RISE area schQpls for two years or more. ^. 
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3. Tape j^ecorded interviews were then transcribed, making sur§j 
that any references to proper names* ^vhich might prove to^^be- 
emoarrassing were deleted. Iiirdepth an-alysis pf each.- 
transcription was then conducted* independently by th^ 
research consultant and the principal invest.i gator, 



Table I 
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ISTRIBUTION OF INTERVIEWEES BY SAMPLING CRITERIA 

;■ 





Years of Teaching Experience* 


2-6 years 


6-12 years 


13-26 years" 


Non Users 
(NU) 


Male 


2 


2 


2 


Female 


2 


2 


2' 


Occasiona.1 
Users 
(OU) 


Male 


2 


i 2 


• 2 ' 


Female 




2 


2 


y 

Frequent 
Users 
(FU) . 


Male 


2 


2 


2 


Female 


2 


2 


2 ' 



N=36 



0 



. / 

Research Team - 

Candidates for interviewer positions were recomfnended by 
members &£ the Teacher- Center Policy Boal:d, the RISE Staff, 
and the Director, Recoramendatidns were encouraged on the basis 
of judgements regarding candidates' personal character, profes- 
sional attitudes, amount and qualJLty of teaching .experience, 
and personality attributes complimentary to the interviewing 
functions. A large group of prospects was reduced to a smaller 
group of twelve. Each of these people was ^then interviewed by 

the principal investigator. Evidence of interest in th3 re- 

\ 

search, expressions of readine,ss to participate in the 
training prccess, and preparedness to attend consciantiously 
to the meticulous procedures of specialized interviewing 
.were weighed in reaching final determination regarding the six.B 
interviewer appointments. - ' 

The training cburse for interviewers was conducted fro?i 
-July 23-24, 198G. The format- of the course juxtaposed Hescrip- 
tion and demonstration of appropriate technique with extensive 
rehearsal/practice by the trainees. Video-^fapes depicting 
appropriate and inappropriate technique were specially prepared 
for the course. Practice interviews were re'"iewed and' critiqued 
by e.verxpne involved. By 'the end of the third day interview'ers 
expressed their readines^ and eagerness to begin their work. 
The fin?^! preparatory step was the matching of interviewers and 
interviewees. . Care was, taken to insure that they were not pre- 
viously acquainted, o 

.' ■ .* 12 ■ 
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B, Interviews 
Subjects were contacted by the interviewers to arrange 

mutually convenient times and locations for their sessions 
Interviews ranged in length of time from one hour and twenty 
minutes to two and one- half hours, and they were all completed 
\ before the end of August, 1980. 
\^ This phase of the data collection pr^ess proceeded without 
incident. Only one interviewee previously ^^heduled had to be 
replaced, owing to family, illness.. The f irst^\alternate con- 
_ tacted ^yas available and willing to participate. The remainder 
of the interviews were scheduled without difficulty. Release 
forms .were signed by each subject amid assurances that complete 
confidentiality would be^ maintained. (Appendix C) It had been 
explained that their interview would henceforth be' referred to by 
code, and all proper names used would be 'stricken from the 
record. (Appendix D) 

C. Treatment of Data 

The final phase of data collection involved the transcribing 
'i^^%pj^$^^ inter vievfs prior to analysis, A group of typists had been 

assembled for that task. At the time the proposal was developed 
it was assumed that the principal investigator and the secretary 
at RISE would organize and supervise the typist pool. In the 
interim, however, both of these people left the teacher center's 
employ, the former person moving out of state and the latter 
accepting a position in a nearby city. These changes greatly com- 
plicated the transcribing process. Gradually enough typists were 
identified and retained, and the transcribing was completed by the 
end of April, 1981, This was appro3n:mately-~f~iv^^^ 



than had been originally planned, thus delaying the completion 
of data analysis until June, 1981, 

Findings 

This investigation has generated expressions of opinion, 
belief and conviction that touch a multitude of topics. It was 
apparent that with few exceptions these teachers held and were 
willing to share strong, often passionate views regarding cir- 
cumstances unique to their personal and professional lives. 
Several transcripts reveal a depth of ref lection_ and insight 
that is simultaneously exciting arid humbling. Such interviews i 
are on- their own worthy of thoughtful reading and contemplation^ 
In order to give structure to the ^reporting of the composite 
data, however, the following pattern wixl be observed, . 

First thfe data will be reported as documentary interpre- 
tation following a pattern generally suggested by the research 
questions. This data is found in section "III, A, Perceptions", 
Phenomenological essences were determined in most of the inter- 
views, and section "III,, B. Essences'* will contiain these results 
expressed in terms of major themes. Although this somewhat 
tedious process is not essential to the presentation of the study, 
it is iricprporated here for two reasons, * First, this researcher 
is aware of other contemporary research investigating teachers' 
perceptions of teacher centers. It seems likely that results 
from such similar studies might be used to foment further examina- 
tion for agreement/disagreement. Second, it seems probable that a 



piece-by-r-iece examination of the data in this study will be of 
formative value to RISE. Other teacher centers, notably rural ^ 
centers, may also find this explication useful. 

Perceptions 

1. Purpose of Inservice Programs 

Several questions solicited respondents' beliefs about 
the rationale for inservice, and some intriguing differences 
emerged from their responses when examined by sampling cate- 
. gories- Non Users (NU) responded with commentary that cah be ^ 

fairly characterized as "deficiency" oriented. They spoke in 
■terms of "remedying teacher, deficiencies" and "filling gaps". 
Also mentioned frequently was the need "to show the public 
that we are trying to improve" and "trying to solve our prob- 
lems: . Several respondents cited as an example the attention 
being given to improving methods of disciplining students. 

Frequent Users (FU) on the other hand spoke of inservice 
in terms of a "human growthl' orientation. It was also perceived 
as a vehicle for improving teaching and helping teachers-be- 
come more aware of new ideas and options, but more frequently 
mentioned were references to "responding to teachers' needs" 
and "rejuvenation. . .encotiraging growth". 

Occasional Users (OU) spoke principally in terms of 
"keeping up to date on ideas, techniques , materials ... helping 
teachers gain new skills and understandings". 

It is noteworthy in this author's judgement that only one 



respondent expressed belief about the rationale for inservice^^:\ 

in terms of ^^helping us serve children better." Likewise', no 
one spoke of inservice directly. as a vehicle for carrying . 
out the goals and philosophy of the school system, although 
an awareness of such a function became evident in other dis- 
course. ^ ' 

Inservice and Curriculum Development 

A substantial majority of teachers in all three categories * 
equated curriculum ^development with thej^selection for classroom 
lise of publisher textbooks, kits and other commercially available? 
materials. Several teachers opined that "inservice should help \ 
integrate current trends into curriculum" and that thi-<5 function" 



"should be done much better." OU and FU teachers also mention 
with substantial frequency the importance of "sharing example 



of good teaching done by others." This theme reemerged later 
in discourse concerning preferred inservice programs. 

It was apparent to this researcher that these teachers 
found it quite natural to think of curriculum in terms of 
published teaching materials. Secondary themes concerned 
the propriety of teacher participation in selecting materials, 
the importance of teachers being aware of materials being 
used at other grade levels, and the need to maintain the 
appropriate sequence where \vhole series of texts were in use. 
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iraministY-alr±on'-and— Inser-v-i^ 

Discourse concerning, administrators dominated several 



-interviews, and it^ was an essential part of others* Teachers ~ 
who perceived their principals positively did not hesitate tO; 
compliment and credit them. On the other^ hand, teachers who 
saw their administrators in darker ways were likewis^e^ candid, 
in e'Xpressing their views. It was ^evident in several tran- f 
scrdpts^>and^tap,es^4^hat_tX^-^i invitation to c^onment 

about administrators served as an important "opening up" |)hase 

^ of the session . Few teachers spoke of their principals with : 
consistent indifference. . - 

Non Users apoeared in general to be cojitent with their 
administrators taking responsibility for deciding and planning^ 
ihservice. Several saw it as "his job" to facilitate, to liason\ 
with RISE if necessary. A few teachers conveyed specific feel-r 
ings of alienation from inservice and the principal. In contrast; 5 
to the dominant theme of NU expressions, two males expressed * 
beliefs that administrators should "support teachers' needs 
.and interests" by providing an organizational format for 
teachers to make such decisions. They envisioned principals 

^ e. 

'Working to secure inservice programs based upon "teachers' 
expressed priorities*. " They clearly advocated administrative 
support for teachers. As their interviews* progressed it be- - 
came clear that while these men met the criteria for Non User, 
there were previously unknown. and significant qualifying cir- 



cumstances: both men held second jobs they reported as neces- 
ary to supplement their teaching salaries; they were Non JJsers 



of RPSE przy^aras as a consequence of th'eir shortage of time,, 
hot because they cho¥e ^not to take advantage of opportunities 
Tor prddf essional growth^hTOUgh RISE, 

Occasional iJiers**'"^^^^ was'^domihated by two theme's 

of virtually equal incidence and depth: first was their de- 
sired view of how administrators could best function in re- 
lation to inservic'e; second, was their perception- of how they 
believed they actually do function. The farmer, more idealized 
yie^y held that .principals and other adminiWrators should 
"provide what teachers jvant . . . facilitate and expedite'7. .^^^ 
provide time ... coordinate with RISE." Allowance was also 
made for administrators to select programs f^rc^ time to *time 
which they believed served a specific need in their school. 
A general policy whereby programs would be" mandated by princi- 
pals was seen as bad policy, however. By way of summary, 
this view characterized the administrative role as one of 
"service to teachers' expressed needs and priorities." 

These OU respondents' perceptions of the actuality of 

administrators' functioning ^yas quite different. The teachers 

tended to believe that the principals saw themselves as 

"better than teachers ... unable to come dowri^ to the staff's 

level." When they were. actually involved they were perceived 

"in an adversary role . : . interfering . . . acting as evaluators 

more than supporters." Several teacher s staled emphatically 

that "principals should be participants, not overseers." Two 

teachers were exceptionally negative -in their commentary about 

• # 

IS ? 
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admjlnistrators, characterizing them as the major source of' 
their prof essionai ' f rustrat-ions . 

Frequent Users appeared to be much less concerned .about v 
administr^ra- than, their cpileagues- in the -other two. ca!t^r:_|g 
riesi Only one^tekSfa^r^^xpire^sj^ resentment toward the'princ^l^ 
pal 'for "ov,erseeing inservice insteJixU-Qf^rticipating.. 
did advocate admin istrafive support for teacher§^'-iiee4J^|Ji^> ; ^^^^^^ 
ideas, andi they .frequently mentioned the importance of admii 
.istrators= .providing, teachers with choice of programs , .A^i 'wi'M; / 



be= seen -later in: this report., the,- element' o:f choice ^P^P^ 
grams constituted- a major theme. Also mentioned by some-^of ^ 
these teachers was the observation that "the principal's 
cooperation with RISE^ was very important in' or-der to have 

' •» rs* . - ....... .' 1. . 

a good school." One view unique to teachers in this category - 
concerned the desirability of a principal who would "gu£de= 



''A 



me to hew ideas-^ or materials," . , 

From this evidence and testimony, there can be no doubt .^^| 



■1\ 
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that the administration^ s^^ole- in inservice is a value-laden., 
sometimes emotionally-charged phenomenon in the pe.rceptions of i^l 
■the majority o*x these teachers. Principals would be well- 
advised to reeotnize the power of .such beliefs and incorporate^;! 
that awareness in their future professional posturing. 



- •'iLn^'. **-,-^.., - ' ~ - ^' 

4:V ; Choice -vs ; . Couipuisbry .^^E^^^ *:'3^|^}!v;l 



The subjects were extremely clear in articulating their: 
:belief that teachers .should be able to choose inservice pro^^ / 
grains jfrom a^ several pptipns. Many teachers described how 
much "bettier they learned, from inservice when they had chos^en^ ^t.o^ 
attend; Several .recounted how they "turned, off" to mandated 
programs as: a quiet act of rebellion. Compulsory inservd^ce , 
was generally equated ^w^^^^ administrative determination > 'and; 
as indicated in ;the ;precedin;g^^:s*^^tion, trust and the lack ^pf lit: 
for ad^inistra^^ jposed a. fuhdaihental problem. Also like ;:t'h& 
^^belief dis^Ussed previously, the majority, of these teachers 



were agre"$uble to and supportive of compulsory ^inservice when 
it was jointly detei7nin^ed-JD.y^ colleagues. These s^br^ : 

jects were quite clear in their expre^ 
having .to attend jprogfams planned in a manner alien .to 
preceding conditions. Underneath these impassioned expressions 
is the broader, more powerful issue of control: "in one's per- 
sonal development /growth; in one's classroom/school; in one's 




personal life. A major theme in the findings of this Inyestl^"";^ 
gation concerns such control ... feelings o± power and power- v^^^ 
lessness. This essence will be discussed further in section '*lil>/;;3 
B . ,1 . , Empowerment . . - \. - 

5 . Prbfessional Growth : Responsibility ahd'Cohtrol— - J^vA 
Half of the NU sub jects acknowledged that elich" teacher was. J ^'^^^ 
. responsible for his/her own professional growth and develpprnent'.^^^^^^ 
They saw personal and professional growth as mutually beneficial,., 
•'They go together,'* as stated by one^ teacher. They also . relat(e^pj;^| 
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thdt exercizing one^^ responsibility for^ professional growth 
created more positive feelings about oneself, producing greater 
seif-conf iden'"^ • As examples of their having exercized such / , 
responsibility they cit^d academic courses,, graduate degree, ; 
reading} and/br travel. - • . • : V >| 

- Th^. other half of the NU teachers indicated that the 



respoii§d^^ for teachers* professional development lay with 
the state or local school system. Thre^V^achers indicated ^—-^i 
their ^belief that was *'up to the superintendent." The: 
primary example \cited by these respondents was the statB/.dis,tj4^.^^^^ 
requirement .that all teachers must already have or be working 

toward a :graduate degree. 

^ ^ - - - . ... . 

Only two pifs agreed that professional development was the ; 
responsibility of people other than oneself. Man,y OU, and FU 
teachers indicated that administrative support was valued, but 
they were in full agreement that ultimately the responsibility^ 
was^ each individual's, that meaningful growth was a consequence* 
of one's inner des?.re or motivation. They also mentioned o 
frequently that aiimxnistrators * awareness of their ^efforts' and^ 
achievements was valued, * "^('\ 

* .si 

Most frequently mentioned by OU and FU teachers was that 
"irt^ f ejels so good to Be in charge of my development . . .* of 
feelings of g2?eater competence ... of being more effiective with ^ 
students. "\Again, these .verbalizations were expressions of 
pex^Gohal pbwerXworth and control, i.e., feelings of pride in^ 
oneself. • 



When asked dis^ aspects of inservice that attracted^. 



them tp and repelled them from anBerv\lce, oaljLjjieJ^Us opted ta 
dwell upon deterrents. More than halx o^ these teachers Ire- ^..^^ 



spprided that "there Just isn't enough time." Two teachers weiit.i 
on to describe in elaborate detail the reasons, why they dldf^ 7 

. -V 

hot choose to participate in voluntary programs: problems wit*. 

travel to the teacher center ; responsibilities \t home; the, _ 

belief that such activity would interfere with their concerijtra- 

ting luppri their student When asked about programs for which: 

release time was provided, several teachers indicated that they 

believed it was "unprofessional to be out of class on a school, 

day except for illness." Others recounted that it nvas simply 

"unfair tp"^ the children to be out ot class." Others commented ^ 

that "preparing foir a substitute teacher was too grea^ a hassie; 

. ' ' 

Regardless of whether one. interprets these protestations as 

reasons or excuses for withdrstwin^ from opportunities for 

prof essiotial development, the reader mupt be impressed with 

"i:he elaborateness -^and'Tde tail of these ^lU explanations. 

The approximately seventy-five per cent of the teachers 

who spoke af f irmatiyely about inservice were in general agree- 

/ * ' ^ ' 

'ftient about the attributes that attracted them to programs. 

^'There were, however, some subtle and significant differences. 

NU teachers who spoke positively about inservice '^^almost 

unanimously _^yp^ qualities. First ^ the^' pre- 

f erred programs which proviUed "things I can use in my class- , 

r?oom." .Iri using the y/ord "things" they were including ideas. 



\ 



Materials knd organizatibnal There was an esserita||^- 

qualifier.j however;, these "things** they valued must be pbseryafelef^ 
i^.e. / "something I can see. " There was-an implicit distrust ot.. 
"Jthings" that were^ only tallied about . A, further aspect of ^fhl-S; \ 
* theme concerned the^^^ the presenter; these teacl|er^^^ 

ibost . wiiTingly and easlily trusjted othei* teachelFs ^. S^verai'^NP^^ 
articulated a general distrust of "experts**, and visiting; - \ 



^,1 



jioliege prof essors were; the examples; most *f requeritly cited.. 

the secondkiihost valued, attribiitje of -preferred programs 

±Sf consistent; with the first, Oppdrtuiiities to disctiss assu \' 

they as teachers cared about were highly valued, but .according, 

to this NU discou^^ they occurred infrequently . Sever a;i ^; 

respondents related/poignant anecdotes recoi^nting their feedings 

of imipersonalityr in, their school and isolation from their peers . 

Another facet ol this theme was their expressed preference for 

prograiDs planned and/or conducted by teachers. Also mentioned' ;::f| 

was their repeated emphasis- upon their opportunity to express ; j 

persoaal choice' as to which programs they attended. Several 

teachers added that "when they were able to choose, they had * 

a much more positive attitude toward inserv:? Qe . ** It seems 

appropriate at this point to remind the "reader ' that these. are >^ 

expressions of .majority view by NU teachei:s, i^e., those who v^,. 

have, not participated in voluntary tea^cher center programs; / , 

OU -^teachers also- valued programs they perceived as **relevant/ v. 

to. my work.** Several of t4iem mentioned programs planiied for / 

their particular grade or subject matter. They also valued 

programs that were **applicable to my classroom,** ones in which ' 

« * " «» * ^ ^ ^ 

teachers shared their work, and ones which they had chosen. ^8 



1 . , ^ 



PU teachers pverwhelmi^^ valued over any other attribute 
•prograjn^ had freely chosen; They also valued the same ^ 
qualities' already documented, but ' choIce^ was tlie critlcaT 
element. A quality unique to the commentary of PU teachers 
referred to 'Ipnes.. ^yh^^ you the. spark for teaching," i.e. , 

programs whicK— aroxrsW^pf^ motivated them toward 

..feelings of: renewal in: theii: teaching practices. 
RiSEjPhysicallResd^^ * ^ 

-i^p^^^pf the NU fea^ had ever been to the teacher 
•center so they were iifaa{jie tct coiiunent about iis physical re-ir 
sourcesi In a few cases they volunteered* that they had not 
been there because "it took too much time" or that it was 
simply inconvenient. 

Almost aril OU and all FU teachers had visited the center, 
and/they were^ equally enthusiastic about it.' They agreed that 
the material resources were very useful, and they were critical 
only in terms of there being inadequate space for a comfortable 
degree of privacy. "A very subtle but extremely significant 
quality emerged in these teachers* response to queries about 
the physical center. It was evident to this researcher that 
according to the bulk of this discourse, RISE is perceived in 
terms of a "persorfif icationr. " It is not just a physical place, 
a collection of materials, a group of p§ople\ a newsletter, ^ 

X*- 

a series of inservice programs. It is even more than a com- 
posite .of, these elements, and that effects a personification 
of RISE. Strongly articulated value statements characterized 
it as providing teachers with emotional support, where they 



felt welcome and safe, where there was an atmosphere of respect.,, 
where there was a sense of humor, where one could simply browse 

f - . . 

because there was an absence of pressure and expectation. One 
comment seemed to reflect the ^essence of these expressions: ... . " 
"openness and willingness draws me to RISE and I realize tha^^ 
I'm not alone." Recommended improvements or needs were rep^- ./ 
•resented in one teacher,* s_ observation that "all you need is 

' \ ^ ^^^\ ^ ^ - 0 - . . ^ - 

yndore of what you already have." 

Advisor / Consultants- -'^ _ 

NU teachers' commentary about RISE staff members who 
visited their schools was minimal since they had ^ased this 

^service so littrle. Those -who had used the service described 
it' simply aS 'Ihelpful"; severa;i mentioned that it was useful to 
have someone bring materials from RISE. Others indicated that 
"i£ was .hard to make contact with the advisors"; still others 
thought the seryice was a good idea but inconsequential t.o 
them personally. *Two NUs were unaware of ;the existence ojl 

.this service. ^ , * / 

These RISE staff members who visiot member schools to 

consult with and assist' teachers are the key element in the 
i ' • 

preceding assertion regarding the personification of RISE *in 
tKe perceptions of OU and FU teachers. The focus of these 
teachers* responses to queries ^ about the RISE advisors was 
upon the personal and professional emotional support they , 
constitute. ^ OU respondents gave substantiar'credit to them 
for being supportive, ^helpfu*^ and, especially, providing a 
vital communication link between teachers and RISE. iThey . 



;- / 



^^W!w- l^^^^^re especially ^pnacious of the time an<i^vork saying con- * 

sequences. S'f'^advasors bringing things •^tom the , center. ^ 5 



FU teachers wesre, even more enthusiastic their praise, ^ * 
offering coihplimentary 'comments such^as, "she apprecilites ;.f4r;- 



tjhe .pressures if m ;f eeling^,J* and **he makes rae feel lijce what/ S, : 
i*m doing is worthwlJile^' In essence, a,4visors .were JDprce^^i^df^r * 
hot 9?ily as helpers and supporters but also as prersonaT* adypj- • w 



'cates for teacheris. Again, llae"^iement of trust, eme2:ged,-* .1*4 
is, ^PP^opVi3,te tp cpncegtuaii^ alC^resp^ cbmpllrfle 
dichotoraousry^: statements e^plaining^ how /advisors facil^^itated 

•\ ' ^ y ''^ ' ■ ' . ' / ^" . s ; * ' '>\-^* -'^'^ ■ 

their professional .work; statements expressing ^the perspn^ . ^ * 
emdtional. support they felt. . ; . ' / L™.^ t^c/^' 

9v/ Teacher Center -Policy BQard . . 

, .Three. Nl- teachefs were unaware that the Policy BoaYd_ ^ 

governed RISE activities*. The remainder ox teacher^ in this. ' 



sample enthusiastically endorsed this mansjer of providing" for 
--teachers^ needs. Comments indicating- that "teachers know 
'best their owii and other teachers* needs" w^re common. \: 
.Several FU teachers expr^ssecJ optimism that this feat.ure would 
make^'it more possible fd^ teachers V real n6eds ^to surface. 
'"fhe essence of the 'issue was, again, .trust , and implied again 



f 



. * 'J was a distrust of adminisiratUon. ' . , * 

.10. Preservice -Education- , ^ • * ^ . " . 

• * . Reactions to^ preservice education were mixed within and / 

.among the three' groups. ♦ Aside *froln the incidence of commentary 
; , ' .^explicating Individual aspects of 6ne*s personal experience .^.V: > 



2Q 



it was judged that for the great majority of .these practic- '\:-4 



ing teachers, the college training years were somewhat remote. 



There was extensive agreement within the sample with 

regard, to the two most valuable components of their preservice': 

o , ' ' • I?- ^ 

♦the extent of direct experience" with children. in school 
'settings; lescrning practical ways to teach. Theory, general 
"education courses, and college professors who were "out-of- 
/touch with children" were widely paiiiit;d. . v^i 

S.V / - » - . . • - . ' . _ 

" Children ^ s . Learning . 

Most of the- jt.eachers ' commentary about children/^s iearn-_ 
ing was notable in its vagueness, scattered emphases, and ^) 

''paucity of common beliefs. During the study of the interviews^. /' 
reg^ding ^his topic, this researcher was struck by the^mpr^s^^,^ ''.^ 
sion thai: -fpr many respondents the entreaty to discuss childr-" 



ren's learning came into the interview* as an almost alien 
element. This impression gained further support from subsequent 

inquiries regarding adults* learning. The most frequent re- 

•* ^ * * * . . ^ 

sponse to qu^estions concerning how adults learn was, "just 

. • ■ ' ■ * 

like .kids learn." Somewhat nebulous and platitudinous refer- 
ences to- "a positive atmosphere and "work on their own, level" 
and being motivated" were typical.'^ Because of the quick dis- 
patch givdn to this Question by the majority of teachers in 
the sample, no general characterization of belief is appropriate, 

• ■ * f • 

Adults' Lear ning' 

As already indicated, the knee-jerk response to this query 
was predominantly that children and' adult learn* alike; This 



researcher was impressed again by a sense that this topic was 
perceived as out of context for the interview, perhaps Simply 

"WexpectedT~^nri^^ children's learning, 

-however, time for reflection brought out a point which might 
be considered thematic on a limited basis. Several OU and' PU 
teachers -revealed that adults learn best when they" are "self- 
motivated." Subsequent commentary suggested that this meant 
that adults learn something when the motivation to do so' 
comes from within, i.e., the individual has chosen to learn. 

' '4' 

This minor thieme is consistent with previously identified 
themes regarding the value of personal choice. 

Career Sa1:isf action ^ 

Responses to questions regarding the mpst essential 

elements to career satisfaction were fascinating for their 

\ 

similarities and their differences.. First, teachers in all 
three categories indicated quite clearly that the single most 
essential element was the knowledge that they were being 
effective and successful with their students. Although it 
was verbalized in many different ways, the essence of the - 
dominant response is captured in -the expression," I know be- 
cause of what I can see that I am good at my work.»» It is 
imppr^tant ' to note that this is an expression of belief based 
upon. 'Pbservabije phenomena, .i.e., belief based upon knowledge. 
Also discussed as significant to career satisfaction \vere 
personal good feelings and a. sense of well-being that.. was 
not directly connected to student behaviors. 

CO 



It is noteworthy that NU teachers offered very little else 
as a source of career satisfaction. Compatible colleagues and 
yn open, non-threatening principal were mentioned by a few 
teachers in this category, but they did not rival the pre- . • 
viously stated dominating theme. 

OU teachers also .commented with considerable emphj 

about the importance of external approval. Over Ji^lf of th^s.e 

L ^' 

teachers mentioned rejcognition f rom,^administra4:iion , parents, 
colleagues and society in general as an ^important element in 
career satisfaction. They also indicated frequently that 
threats to career satisfaction were constituted in Leelings 
of powerlessness in the face of administrators and the diff 3 

culty ol living on teachers' salaries. ' ' / 

^ ' / 

Teachers in the FU category spoke even more frequently 

about the difficulties of feeling career ^atisfactipn in the 

i 

face of little or no public respect. Many believed that j 
"society doesn't value teachers." Half of these tea^chers ' . 
expressed grave concern about being able to financially afford 
to conjtinue^^ of them were engaged in serious 

contemplation of a career change at the time of the interview. 

Conclusive interpretation of the preceding results is 
hazardous. The data does suggest, however, that the teachers 
most inactive (NU) in furthering their professional devjelop- , 
ment through teacher center programs revealed the least amount 
of career dissatisfaction. 



Life Plan 



Discussions concerning life plans extended the themes 
suggested by the discussion of career satisfaction. For ex- 
ampTe, ol^ly:^one WJ i^dicated.-that a , career change might be in* 
the offing. On ' tii^^-o±jie^^ .only one FU indicated firm 
intentions to continue indef iii±tej.y as a teacher. These 
tendencies are somewhat abrogated by the fact that half of 
the teachers in all groups indicated they, had given no s.erious 
^'bought to a life plan. They do serve to illustrate, however^ 
iihat among those teachers who had ^thought in terms of life 
plans , those in the* OU and FU groups were thinking much more 
frequently in terms of. changes to other careers. 

Reasons offered for possible career changes were also 
fkm^liar: inadequate income, lack of public respect .for teachei| 
and vthe need for support. Five of the six male teachers in the 
Fu category expressed these sentiments. *It seems likely that 
many pf them will soon make a career change if-that has not 
already occurred by this writing. 



3. Essences 



This study provided an opportunity for thirty-six teachers \VM 
to talk confidentially, about tl^emselves, their beliefs about 
their personal and professional lives, their anxieties and '<£y 
gratifications. In keeping with the oral history format of the 
Interview sessions, the subjects were free to respond as ex- - 
tensively or discretely as5 they chose. The ultimate objective 
of the, study was always to try to gather data which would improve, /^^f? 
our understanding o^ how RISE Teacher Center and the services it . ^ :a 
offers impact upon these individuals. The search for essences' 
was continuous. . * 

It is also appropriate to keep in mind that these subjiscts- 
were speaking foremost about themselves, secondarily about the 
''objects" of their perceptions such as RISE, one's students, the 
principal, and so on. While useful insight about some of these ^ :| 
"objects" were obtained, the strongest themes identified in this 
proj.ect are, those which concern these teachers' views of themselves. 
In spite of the numerous differences among these thirty-six people" 
as revealed in their commentary, there are some noteworthy 
similarities. * 

Before delving into theso essences, however, some additional -* 
qualifiers are appropriate. As stated earlier (section III, A, 
8 _and 9), RISE appeared to have undergone "personification" in 
the perceptions of these respondents. Furthermore, these indivi-. 
duals typically did not make any distinctions between inservice 
programs and voluntary workshops. Their reactions were made 
directly to RISE as a composite of the assortment of activities 



^ 



^V'^'' anti ser^^ it provides. It was aiso evident that the serxbuM^pSl 



liess with which these subjects regarded RISE varied.. 'For the 
. , i9ost'par.t mis distoissed RISE: as spmethihg that was nice, iielpfui ^^v^'^fl 
^^ut "not tor me," No doubt that explained much of why such irir " 
diyidua-is qualified for the NU category . they were much more 
'Content to- have- inservice ief^ They 
did not take inservice seriously.. They were inclined to think^ 
of "professional deve^^^ in terms other that "inservice'? 

' and. "teacher center.'^ . 

Finally, the urtimaie outcome of truly reductive phfenomeno-r 
, iQgical research should ^be the same for virtually all people: 

each of us is engaged in our own efforts "to become/" to actualize; ff] 
our individual potentia.1 for life* * It may thRt -we have^deaii^ 
mental pictures of ourselves, how Ive would most Pike to be. Such 

4 - . • 

self-seeking may be quite general, direction-oriented; it may 
also be quite circumspect. In this study, essences constitute 
, three major themes, these are the essential issuesrfor these 
teachers?. Individual manifestations of these essences vary 
ponsiderably , but th^y are also predictably interrelated. For 
purposes of clarity in this report, however, they will be des- ^ 



cribed separately 
Empowerment' 

The need to believe that one is in control of his/her ^ 



professional and personal life constituted a major essence of 
this i§tudy. In their various ways the subjects indicated that a 
primary ongoing concern was for recognition of their individual . "i- 
uniqueness, respectability, validity as a professional person. ^^Jfi^l 



.Sources' 61 recognition that \yere too often lacking were words 

and special gestures made by supervisory/administrative personnel 

parents and "tlie_gen.eral.p.ublic. These teachers commonly see 

themselves as practitioners^ of professional work about which 

they deeply^ feel personal ^ ^ responsibility. In spite of all , 

efforts, feedback frqm the adult world was repoFfed^^ars.-^^^ 

crlticaiL.- of tea disparagin g and sometimes discouraging". These/ 

teachers also expressed feelings of powerlessness to change the 

public Vs/ perceptions. As already described, these feelings; of 

helplessness to "correct the profession" contributed to self- * , 

d6ubt#And reexamination of priorities. - * 

^ . ' ' '"^ 
The empowerment theme was much* strongisr among OU and FU , 

teachers than , among NtJs ^ who did not perceive^ RISE as a particu- 

larly relevant resource for their needs. NUs were minimally 

concerned about power/control issues. They^ did value' the 

opportunities to^ chOQse AVhich inservice they attended, and 

several of them voiced preferences for inservice work with their 

colleagues. But they appeared tQ..be^generally willing to 

accept and work with whatever programs their administrators 

planned, even if the programs were .compulsory , A few NUs 'were 

even more explicit on this point in saying that planning and 

providing inservice were [part of the principal's job. Apparently 

whatever power needs NUs may have felt were being resolved 

without drawing upon the teacher center, furthermore, they were 

content with those circumstances- They did acknowledge that 

given the great variety of individual needs among teachers, ^t 

i 

is good and appropriate that RISE exists and functions as it 



Testimony from most OtJ teachers and all FUs confirmed, 
that RISE does) ad dre^^^^ needs. The pierce ived 

§6nditr^^^ ihit^ tfeacheys govern the center, plan ;pr"ograms^i 
Employ pJrsohjn,el and .r^^^^ teacher concerns to adminiv 

:.stjpat^^^ asp:fec-^s of the center. In: 



several case?; wher^^^ 



^school a^^^^ RISE as ot/heir advocate, .Wi,th p 

few excej^'tion^^ t;he^e Oys and: FJJs, characterized rRiSE as ari\ , 
embodiment: Tof respect for teachers and faith in^ them in a 
JWorld^wh§ra 

The incidence pi expressions regarding individual choices 
and prof esslpna^l development was extremely high in these 
interviews, and it was in commencing about choice that^ many 
teachers pursued conversational taclc that revealed pe:^solial 
empowermient needs I Permission to choose from among several 
inservice options, simple a matter as that may be, was perceived 
by teachers, .as_e:id.denc„e_o£^ieW_^ 

min^ds of administrator^ Opu^rt^iity to , participate in decision 
making on matters of cpnsequenfeJ was regarded as exceptional 
recognition. By simply counting the number of, times these re- 
spondents spoke about administrators one can confirm the power 
represented by the principal in their perceptions, « [ 

One other empowerment top?,c that was frequently discussed, 
by pUs and extensively reported by PUs concerns the extent to, 
which financial remunerations symbolize power. Those who 
commented abpul: ''merit pay'* did s^p with an air of suspicion 



teachers .were in, agreeiheht in the view that they , received 
saiariex tha-t were less, than the value of their services, less ^ . .. 
than they needed, to meet modest living costs. These low salarifes 



were per^ceived as tangible evidence of society's value of their 
work, -;By accepting such reduced economic power, one was admit- 
ting, to equivalent prof essional ^power . Yet, they articulated 
no actions envisioned to remedy their economic circumstances. 



AgU^iii^^ 



IBocus.-of Gontr.o^^^ ~ - ^ 

internal locus of control was /Characteristic of the^ di^s^. 

I ' ' \' / » ' . ' 

Mpourse of all but> three, teachers /in the sample. Teachers spoke 



lucidly about ^, their personal needs and satisf acjtions experienco^d 

/ ' ' ' ' . /. 

in, teaching, and it was evident that they greatly preferred to ^.f; 

look inwardly for Judgements regarding the quality of their ; 

personal and- professional lives. This internal focussing was J'S 

qualified by consistent evidence of need for support from significaht J 

others. It is important to understand that while this need was ' ) 

for support from external sources (spouse, family,, students. 



colleagues, RISE people, administrators, society), it did not 
vitiate, the significance of the internal locus. 

ThVee teachers' commentary contrasted with the others. 
They were all in the FU category, and locus of control evidence 
was clearly external. The,se individuals reported strong anxieties ^yfy< 
relating to their administrators, and they felt . frustration 



about carrying out their professional responsibilities as they 
were expected to do. They also commented clearly about freedom. 



' •'5 



■apd' ihd^i)eiidelice, 'and it. seemed- iike.ly that the career dis- 



saf isfkction^ *^^y described would lead to a^career change; ~~ ~ ; ^"T^^-ZT^ 
Certa^iply that was at the least a possibility £hey were already - / 



As already stated^ the great majority of teachers revealed 



ah internal locus of control with support from signif icant :pthers.>,;'x^ 
The sources and extent of support varied from one individual. t6 
.^^Pl^er^^ 



of encouragement^ Q.z.r\viZ about what I am doingT~l[nterestecri^ 
how things are go 1^ compliments and p^raise; a. pat J : - 

oii the back; positive reinforcement." Since the people these 

\ " - --1 

teachers felt most vulnerable to were administrators, these kinds 

of; f eedb^k from the principal were particularly valued and , 

appreciated. It is^ important to keep in mind that teachers spokJl^i vl 

of •'occasions \aeh. they Had received such feedback; they were not 

' \.- ' ' ' ' ' 

only (expressing A:inmet needs. 



Another ai|host\equally significant source of external i^up 
Jport was students. TlWse te achers spoke frequently about, their, 
students'^ learning, progi^s and happiness, especially when ihey 
recounted sources of ckreer^atisf action . They also vained the 



support and conf^idence of parents as a source of personal vali 
datibn. It was- strongly suggested that these teachers felt a 



V 

somewhat qualified belief in themselWs and what they were doing. 

. " ' ' ' " \ ^ V 

as teachers; evidences of agreement f rota signdf icant others 
provided the .ultimate confirmation. This\uality of personal 
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* - - ^ ' . " 

approval from RT.SE^adyisor/consultants was specifically men^ 
tionjed as source of their positive feelings toward the teacher 
centler. It is also an active agent in the previously described 
",Ders6n±fication"*of RISE» More than half of the OUs and a;imost 
ail 6t the FUs valued tjie accord they felt with/ RISE personnel, 
Mu'cp of, their commentary focussed ilpon the absence of external / 
,pressures of expectations and, time, also mentioned in this context 
-wa&-the--5reedoTri--f-r.om the fear of "power needs" they attributed^ 



The assertipri. that all but three of ^;he^subjects catf: be^ 
characterized as minifesting "an internal locus of control v/!ith; 
suippprt from- significant others" is substantiated by multifarious ^ 
references to.. feelings pf^ professional adequacy • NUs con;stit,utea 
a ^particularly unique group in this regard; they appeared to, .be 

w0ll--de,f ended against issues that troubled OUs and FUs. I^hile 

' , » -* 

they managed tp^ prote^ct. themselves quite effectively, they •also 

i ' \ \ ' . ' 

mide themselves virtually , inaccessible to the ef foists of RISE; 

With the^exceptio/ of two Vale NUs who were unable to use RISE 

because of , the time demands of their second jobs, NU teacheris 

appeared to be satisfied with their professional lives; RISE 

did not represent a particularly relevant resource to, them. 

For %he most part, however-, the teachers in this study evji- 

denced their desires for genuine pride in doing their work well, 

knowing from within that it was "a job well done." They had 

j'en extensive! thought to their needs for self-knowledge, and 






they ?aw %hemselyes .as cotitinjibusiy growing, changing beings. 
•RISE constitutes a vjilued ally in those processes, and the 
importance of the personal service the center renders cj^ilnot be 



'3.> j/Tfust :- ' ^ ^ \ 

? These teachers are no different from the rest^^of humanity 

in their pref.erences fdr^ trustwprthine.ss in colleagues and staper^ 
_ iprsf This essence w^^ suprisihg'bnly in the extent to which .i% 
' was^power^^^^ in ;their Xiyes,, however, ifhile no one. spoke in ...^ 
exaxrb^^ did hint at a trust-d£strui^€^^ ' 



* dichotomy, A powerful theme occasionally articulated and fre- 

V ' . , quently implied was, '-'the public does not trust us." It appear ed(^ 

r:V ' that concern about^ low salaries was, somehow, abated by their 

^' ' tacit acceptance of the validity of the public's lack of con-r 

^^^^hi ffdence in them-. 



' ' , ^ ThistjCHist essenc^^Jwas unmistakable in discourse concerning 



^ , pref^red inservice. Governance of, the center and decision-makings, 

0 

procedures associated with inservice were trusted because they 
were controlled by other teachers. The cardinal value placed 
upon one's ability to exercise choice of ^inservice and control 



J in professional development further substantiate this theme 



Likewise significant and consistent wi^m this essence are the 

-numerous expressions of preference for^' inservice that involved 

teachers sharing and discussing priori'tifes with each other. 

* For OUs and NUs these trust-designations for teachers 
, • ' ^ i 

specifically included advisor/consultants from RISE. These week]^^ 



'■'ERIC' --' V--" ' " - - ''''^ ~ 'S?''. ' • ' " 



visitors were regarded as colleagues whose cxirrent work 
consisted of supporting and expediting other teachers' work. 

A final element of the trust refrain is exemplified in 
the lAir.dse , "seeing is believing." Teachers in all categories 
were quicker to trust physical, tangible examples just as they 
were more ^willing to trust inservice presefntations made by 
other teachers. Som'ewlijat implied was distrust for presenters 
"who Vai d "not" wor^^^^^ s6-*calTea""""expert"g . " — k 

Impricatloils for ."RISE teacher Center 

Those in positions of responsibility fpr the quality of 
-Ijk&e-expj eriencedi by tea chers in the RISE service a^ea could 
benefit .from reading, the transcriptsnpioHuce-d- by^his study. 
Each interview is in a real sense a collection of messages frdmr: 
an individual about his or her' life. Each of these interviewees 
is engaged in living and growing processes that are unique, 
sometimes eccentric-appearing in the degrees of dif f erentriess 
from the more customary. But to form beliefs based upon- the ( 
reading of— only- one or a few transcripts would be misleading.^ 
The 'quality of interchange varied considerably over the thirty- ^ 
six conversations. Continuity and consistency varied accordingly 

1 

Systematic study and analysis in comparison with the purposes 
of RISE (Appendix *A) does, however , identify- some useful implica- 
tions for RISE and for teachers and administrators of member 
schools. * ' . . 

"First., there can be no doubt that ins'ofar as these teachers 
kre concerned, RISE has made a significant contribution to the 




personal and. professional ^tbwth^ and; welfare of nany; teachers: 

il /' ^ , / - ' " , " • ^ ^ ; ^ 

'served by *the center. This is hot a claim that all teachers 

hscv^e^ behef itted, » It seems, probable that ojfing to t.he valUes 

.arni JLife^tyle of som^ teachers, RISE is unlikely to have 

significant impact upon everyone.. Because of this factor? it 

might be ^inappropriate to attempt to measur-e outcomes of ftl.SE 

services according to individuals whofhave opted "to* go it 

.w._5i.Ion.ejJ^j It is valid, however, to assess services on the basis 
^7-:™ T - ....t..... ^ . 



of the views^f^teachers. who'ihave^ ^optfed to* use. reenter ser-vices, 
However mpdest that •use^ay,,.^be^^^ ' . 

Second, a^lthough these subject^did not discuss RISE'S 




formal needs assessment meclianisms, they are sat.isfied tl\at their; , 
needs and concerns form the basis for RISE planning>\They be- 
"laeve that , the center exists primarily to help them, anc?. ma^y 

of them place great personal value upon that feature. , 

■J* 

Third, the importance o*f RISE'S accommodation of teachers' 
needs, to exercizfe choices and participate in decision-making is; 

upheld "by the data. These options are locate^d'-^t the heart of 

^ \, ' 

♦ the empowerment theme/detailed earlier. ^ 

»» ' 

Fourth, respt)ndents who had- visited the teacher center 

. J 

spoke favorably, pften enthusiastically about TTt^ Co ncer n was 

voiced about the " lack of ^privacy afford^ed by the physical , , 

arrangement, and 'most interviewees indicated the belief that the 

I " • " 

center needed to.be much, larger. Materials, equipment books 

\ - • ^ ' ' . ' ' . o 

•ind pther resources were complTmeuted* 

Eifth, the idea of the poiicy board, its membership 

functions were roundly supported. Firsthand experience^vith 

. ■ ' ■ 40. • - . ' • 



V 



1 



Jr. 

ir 



policy board members and functioning was limited, but the • \ 
organiizational concept was fully endorsed. 

Sixth., the. advisor /consultants who visit classroom 
teachers ?.re highly valued, in part for the services, they 
render but in larger measure for their support and encourage- 
ment - the teacher advocacy they embody. Without these human 
manifestations it seems, probable to this investigator that 
teachers^ acceptance and use of RISE would Je considerably 
less than it presently- enjoys • • • n. 

^'"^ Other services performed by the center were also men- 
tioned in the course of the interviews • None, however , stood 
out abdve the rest as more essential than othejrs* The over- 
riding theme .was one of RISE as a composite bi attributes, -the 
,most important of which are human, standing tall in a posture 
of teacher advocacy. : ^ 



APPENDIX A 
Description of RISE Teacher Center 



Conceptual 



The prima.ry purpose of the RISE Teacher Center is to encourage, en- 
hance :.nd facilitate <the personal and professional growth of teachers ^ , 
in scipols serving nine towns in east-central Connecticut ♦ Due to the 
modest size of the systems comprising the service area, no such staff 
development resources were available prior to the establishment of the 
Center in *19Y6. In order to address issues of greatest concern to. 
practicing teachers the programs, resources, aind services of the Center 
are provided on the basis of formally and informally assessed needs, 
i-e,, teachers' perceived needs for curriculum development and implemen- 
tation. Teachers' choices provide the underlying guide and decision-. - 
making impetus for the RISE Staff's decision-making • The transcendant 
^theme, then, is to provide experiences which will help teachers to ^ 
learn more about themselves and their students — successful ways to 
teach, effective materials to facilitate learning, and practical tech- ^ 
niques to enhance understanding and decision-making, 

Organizational 

The Center is housed in an elementary school centrally located among 
the eleven member schools and less than a thirty minute drive from the 
most distant schoo] , . Its'physical resources include: idea books, 
teacher-made and commercially published curriculum mater ials,? a work- 
shop equipped with tools and materials for hands-on qonstrac^ion , a 
collection of scrounge and recycle materials, a large' area \for work- 
shops and meetings, and audio-visual equipment which can be borrowed 
by teachers. Costs '•of. establishing and maintaining the Center, its. 
personnel, and services are met by local, federal, and privat^e founda- 
tion funds. OH 

A policy board made up of teachers elected from ea[ch of the participating 
schools oversees all prpgrams and activities. In addition to these 
eleven teachers, voting members of the Teacher Center Policy Board in- 
clude two representatives from boards of education, one -school adminis- 
trator, and a representative from higher education. 

In addition to the Director,, the staff includes a coordinator, five ^ 
advisor/consultants, a secretary, and a full-time researcher to carry 
on the Center's tradition of continual self--evaluation. 

Services ' q^. 

In addition to the physical resburces of the Center available to ' 
'teachers, ^ RISE provides outreach services to address teachers' needs 
in their classrooms and schools. This service is accomplished by the 
five advisor/consultants who visit member schools weekly to meet with 
individual teachers regarding on-the-spot needs or concerns and to j 
work with 'individual school inservice planning teams. They also 



Description of RISE Teacher Center (continued) 
Services (continued) \ ^ 

condu.ct workshops in their areas of expertise, follow up on workshops 
at the request of participating teachers, take part in curriculum 
jStudy groups, explore and'pbtain resources, disseminate the monthly 
newsletter describing programs and activities , co-teach with classroom 
teachers, and serve as the primary , human lin^ between the C6ntel: \ 
and its constituents . ' ' 

Additional services RISE provides include: 

(a.) ' conducting all day workshops (for which substitute teacher 
fees arQ paid by RISE), half day inservice' programs, after, 
school and evening programs, and sponsoring university 
accredited courses, 

(b) providing programs ^in which outside consultants work directly 
with. teachers and students in the clasBroom. • 

(c) main*taining ongQ^ng, formal and infbrmal assessment of 
teachers* needs and interests,. 

(d) introducing innovative ideas, materials and techniques to 
practicing teachers. \ »v 

(e) . promoting collaborative activity involving teachers within 

one school and among member schools. ^ \ 

(f) producing a monthly newsletter publicizing CenteV programs , 

\ special projects of interest to teachers, and the\activities 
and ^xicomplishments of te^-chers withjLn the service area. 

(g) 'conducting an ongoing evaliration of all Center programs and^' 
services while exploring new possibilities through formal 
research. . ^ ^ 

In summary, RISE Teacher Center exists to provide a total teacher 
growth system in order that teachers will have support in their efforts 
to continue their professional development 'and,' therefore, more* effect- 
ively meet the needs of the students they serve 



APPENDIX B . • ' 

Project RISE, Halls Hill Road, Colchester, CT 06415 (203)537-2117 

/ * 

\ . " 

Partij^cipant Inf ormat\on 

Name: > - ' . School: Date: / / 

(last) . (first) 



So that we can better understand the usages of Project RISE we .asfe-^pu 
to provide the following information at least once .during the current 
school year. If you have already completed this form, it "is not^Jiec- 
essary to do so again. Thanks for this valuable datal 

\ 
] 

1., Total number of years teaching experience including i 

the current year: ^ / .1 

2. Years of teaching experience in present school; I 



Grade Level and/pr subject Jaught 



Annroximate number of RISE workshops previously attended; 
"(check one): (0) ' (1^5) \(6-10) (11+) 



4. Approximate number of RISE programs other than workshops 
previously attended: \ 

(check one): (.0) (1-5) \ (6-10) 



T 



Approximate number of visits to RISE uenter other than 
attend workshop's: "* \ / 
(check one): (0) (1-5) \ (6-10 (11+) 

Approximate number of "projects" (eg. instructional gamejis, 
classroom furniture, curricular pland,\etc.) resulting 
RISE "contacts" (eg. advisor, workshops\ etc): 
(check one) > (0) (1-5) ' ^^C6-10) 

\ 




APPENDIX C 



Documenta-tion of Interview ' ■ 

I hereby declare that I participated in 'an'interview with 
a representative of RISE Teacher Center conducted solely for 
research purposes on at 



(date) 



(location) 



Name : 



Interviewer: . 



Release Form 

I hereby agree that my interview tape and the resulting 
transcript may be used by RISE Teacher Center in the conduct of 
research with the proviso that my naifie and a^ny other proper 
names used by me and/or the interviewer will be stricken from 
the. tape and the transcript. I also waive any claim to publi- 
cat?.Qn rights associated with my interview, I further agree that 
my anonymous transcript may be kept on file at RISE Teacher Center 
for use, citation, publication and/or copyright by scholars and 
students in their learning and reseajrciv ' 



Date 



Name 



Location 



} 



( Interviewer) 
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APPENDIX D 



RISE Teacher Center 
mil'sV Hill School 
lapls/Htil Road 
fep.adhester, Ct. 06415 



30 June 1980 



Deaf . ^ 

We at RISE are very excited about the research we'll be doing this; 
summer, and I am delighted ^by your willingness to participate. I 
am writing to fulfill my promise made in our telephone conversation 
regarding a brief description of the project:. 

Our interest lies in stcquiring statements from you which reflect 
your :percept ions about ;y6ur professional needs, preferences and 
deyelppmeht. Our questions are intentionally, broad because we 
want to know your tKbugfit^ about your own development. We are not 
trying to obtain evidence verifying any particular teacher edu- 
cation programs. This research is particularly pure in that we 
want you to tell us what the issues are as you seo them. 

One of our interviewers will contact you in late July or early 
August to arrange a convenient time and place fo^* what we expect 
will be a one and one Half to two hour interview.^ We wish to con- 
venience you inasmuch as possible as long as the interview takes 
place before the first of Septemberv The interview will be ^^t ape 
recorded, coded for anonymity and then .transcribed,. Tapes and 
typescripts will be analyzed and summarized. A final written 
report will then be prepared for the funding. agency , the Far West 
LalDoratory for Educational Research and Development in Sari Fran- 
cisco. *I^m hoping the findings 'and conclusions will be complete 
by the^-end of January, 1981. We expect that the results will be 
dissem^^nated on local, regional and national levels. 

> * , 

I will be^out of state until July 22, so if you have any questions 
about the study do not* hesitate to call me at RISE after I return. 
As you probably recall, the grant allows us to pay you. a $ 50 
honorarium for your participation. I trust thai you will also 
find the interview to be a beneficial experience. 

Best wishes for a healthy, > happy summer I 

Cordially, 



Dr. Christopher Stevenson 
Researcher 
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